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KANT'S METHOD OF COMPOSING THE CRITIQUE OF 
PURE REASON. 1 

QIELDOM, in the history of literature, has a work been more 
^ conscientiously and deliberately thought out, or more hast- 
ily thrown together, than the Critique of Pure Reason. The 
following is the account which Kant in a letter to Moses Mendels- 
sohn (16th August, 1783) has given of its composition: 

" [Though the Critique is] the outcome of reflection which had occupied me for 
a period of at least twelve years, I brought it to completion in the greatest haste 
within some four to five months, giving the closest attention to the content, but 
with little thought of the exposition or of rendering it easy of comprehension by the 
reader — a decision which I have never regretted, since otherwise, had I any longer 
delayed, and sought to give it a more popular form, the work would probably never 
have been completed at all. This defect can, however, be gradually removed, once 
the work exists in its rough elaboration." 2 

These statements must be allowed the greater weight as Kant, 
in another letter (to Garve, 7th August, 1783) has given them in 
almost the same words. 

"I freely admit that I have not expected that my book should meet with an 
immediate favorable reception. The exposition of the materials which for more 
than twelve successive years I had been carefully maturing was not developed in 
a sufficiently suitable manner for general comprehension. For the perfecting of its 
exposition several years would have been required, whereas I brought it to comple- 
tion in some four to five months, in the fear that on longer delay so prolonged a 
labor would finally become burdensome, and that my increasing years (I am already 
in my sixtieth year) would perhaps incapacitate me, while I was still the sole posses- 
sor of my complete system." 3 

1 Written as part of an introduction to a Commentary to Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

2 Werke, X, p. 323. 

3 Werke, X, p. 316. The twelve years here referred to are 1769-1780; the phrase 
'at least' indicates Kant's appreciation of the continuity of his mental develop- 
ment. Hume's first influence upon Kant is probably to be dated prior to 1763. 
The choice, however, of the year 1769 is not arbitrary; it is the year of Kant's 
adoption of the semi-Critical position recorded in the Inaugural Dissertation (1770). 
Cf. Kant's letter to Lambert, 2d September, 1770 (Werke, X, p. 93). The "four 
to five months" may be dated in the latter half of 1780. The printing was prob- 
ably commenced in December or January, 1780-81. 
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But the Critique is not merely defective in clearness or popular- 
ity of exposition. That is a common failing of metaphysical 
treatises, especially when they are in the German language, and 
might pass without special remark. What is much more serious 
is that Kant flatly contradicts himself in almost every chapter; 
and that there is hardly a technical term which is not employed 
by him in a variety of different and conflicting senses. He is the 
least exact of all the great thinkers. 

So obvious are these inconsistencies that every commentator 
has felt constrained to offer some explanation of their occurrence. 
Thus Caird has asserted that Kant opens his exposition from the 
non-Critical standpoint of ordinary consciousness, and that he 
discloses the final position, towards which he has all along been 
working, only through repeated modifications of his preliminary 
statements. Such a theory cannot, however, explain either the 
specific manner of occurrence or the actual character of the con- 
tradictions of which the Critique affords so many examples. They 
are by no means limited to the opening sections of its main div- 
isions , and careful examination of the text would seem to prove 
quite conclusively that they have no such merely expository 
origin. The publication of Kant's Reflexionen and Nachlass, and 
the devoted labors of Benno Erdmann, Vaihinger, Adickes and 
Reicke have indeed placed the issue upon an entirely new plane. It 
can now be proved that the Critique is not a unitary work, and that 
in the five months in which, as Kant tells us, it was "brought to 
completion" (zu Stande gebracht), it was not actually written, 
but was pieced together by the combining of manuscripts com- 
posed at very different times in the nine years that elapsed between 
1772 and the completion of the Critique. Kant's correspondence 
during this period contains the repeated assertion that he expected 
to be able to complete the work within some three or six months. 
This implies that it was already, at least as early as 1777, in great 
part committed to writing. In 1780 Kant must therefore have 
had a large body of manuscript at his disposal. The recently 
published Nachlass is, indeed, part of it. We shall have constant 
occasion to observe that the Critique affords ample evidence of 
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having been more or less mechanically constructed through the 
piecing together of older manuscript, supplemented, no doubt, 
by the insertion of connecting links, and modified by occasional 
alterations to suit the new context. Kant, it would almost seem, 
objected to nothing so much as the sacrifice of an argument once 
consecrated by committal to paper. If it could be inserted, no 
matter at what cost of repetition, or even confusion, he insisted 
upon its insertion. Thus the first edition Subjective and Objective 
Deductions can, as we shall find, 1 be broken up into at least four 
distinct layers which like geological strata remain to the bewil- 
derment of the reader who naturally expects a unified system, but 
to the enlightenment of the student once the clues to their dis- 
entanglement and dating have been detected. To cite another 
example: the Second Analogy, in its first edition form, contains 
no less than five distinct proofs of its main thesis, several of which 
merely repeat one another; and when Kant restated the argu- 
ment in the second edition, he superimposed the new proof upon 
the other five proofs, which are still allowed to remain. Kant 
does, indeed, in the second edition omit some few passages from 
various parts of the Critique; but that was owing in the main to 
his desire to protect himself against serious misunderstanding to 
which, as he found, he had very unguardedly laid himself open. 
The second edition alterations are chiefly of the nature of ad- 
ditions. 

Adickes' theory 2 that Kant in the "four to five months" com- 
posed a brief outline of his entire argument, and that it was upon 
the framework of this outline that the Critique was elaborated out 
of the older manuscript, may possibly be correct. It has certain- 
ly enabled Adickes to cast much light upon many textual prob- 
lems. But his own supplementary hypothesis in regard to the 
section on the Antinomies, namely, that it formed an older and 
separate treatise, may very profitably be further extended. 
Surely it is unlikely that with the expectation, continued over 
many years, of completion within three months, Kant did not 
possess, at least for the Aesthetic, Dialectic, and Methodology, a 

1 Cf. Vaihinger, Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien (Halle, 1902). 

2 Embodied in his edition of the Critique (1889). 
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general outline, that dated further back than 1780. And doubt- 
less this outline was itself altered, patched, and recast, in propor- 
tion as insight into the problems of the Analytic, which were those 
that so long deferred publication, deepened and took final form. 

The composite character of the Critique is largely concealed by 
the highly elaborate and extremely artificial arrangement of its 
parts. To this general plan, based upon professedly logical 
principles, Kant has himself given the title, 'architectonic'; and 
he carries it out with a thoroughness to which all other considera- 
tions, even those of sound reasoning, are made to give way. 
Indeed, he clings to it with the unreasoning affection which not 
infrequently attaches to a favorite hobby. He lovingly elabor- 
ates even its minor detail, and is rewarded by a framework so 
extremely complicated that the most heterogeneous contents can 
be tidily arranged, side by side, in its many compartments. By 
its uniformity and rigor it gives a seemingly systematic order of 
connection even when that is wholly absent. 

But we have still to consider the chief reason for the contradict- 
ory character of the contents of the Critique. It is inseparably 
bound up with what may perhaps be regarded as Kant's supreme 
merit as a philosophical thinker, especially as shown in the first 
Critique, namely, his open-minded recognition of the complexity 
of the problems dealt with, and of the many difficulties which lie 
in the way of any solution which he is himself able to propound. 
Kant's method of working seems to have consisted in alternating 
between the various possible solutions, developing each in turn, in 
the hope that some midway position that would share in the 
merits of each might finally disclose itself. When, as frequently 
happened, such a midway solution could not be found, he devel- 
oped his thought along the parallel lines of the alternative views. 

" You know that I do not approach reasonable objections with the intention merely 
of refuting them, but that in thinking them over I always weave them into my 
judgments, and afford them the opportunity of overturning all my most cherished 
beliefs. I entertain the hope that by thus viewing my judgments impartially 
from the standpoint of others some third view that will improve upon my previous 
insight may be obtainable. . . . Long experience has taught me that insight into 
a subject which I am seeking to master is not to be forced, or even hastened, by 
sheer effort, but demands a fairly prolonged period during which I return again and 
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again to the same concepts, viewing them in all their aspects and in their widest 
possible connections, while in the intervals the sceptical spirit awakens, and makes 
trial whether my conclusions can withstand a searching criticism." 1 " In mental 
labor of so delicate a character nothing is more harmful than preoccupation with 
extraneous matters. The mind, though not constantly on the stretch, must still, 
alike in its idle and in its favorable moments, lie uninterruptedly open to any chance 
suggestion which may present itself. Relaxations and diversions must maintain 
its powers in freedom and mobility, so that it may be enabled to view the object 
afresh from every side, and so to enlarge its point of view from a microscopic 
to a universal outlook that it adopts in turn every conceivable standpoint, 
verifying the observations of each by means of all the others." 2 "I am not of 
the opinion of the well-meaning writer who has recommended us never to allow 
doubts in regard to a matter upon which we have once made up our minds. In 
pure philosophy that is not feasible. Indeed the understanding has in itself a 
natural objection to any such procedure. We must consider propositions in all 
their various applications; even when they may not seem to require a special proof, 
we must make trial of their opposites, and in this way fight for delay, until the truth 
becomes in all respects evident." 3 

That these are no mere pious expressions of good intention, 
but represent Kant's actual method of working, is amply proved 
by the contents of the Critique. We find Kant constantly alter- 
nating between opposed standpoints, to no one of which he quite 
definitely commits himself, and constantly restating his principles 
in the effort to remove the objections to which, as he recognizes, 
they continue to lie open. The Critique, as already stated, is 
not the exposition of a single unified system, but is the record of 
Kant's manifold attempts to formulate and to solve his many- 
sided problems. Even those portions of the Critique which 
embody his latest views show that Kant is still unwilling to 
sacrifice insight for the sake of consistency. When he is guilty 
of special pleading — for he cannot be altogether absolved from 
that charge — it is in the interests of his logical architectonic, for 
which, as I have said, he cherishes a quite unreasoning affection, 
not in those of his central principles, that this occurs. So far from 
concealing difficulties, or unduly dwelling upon the favoring con- 
siderations, Kant himself enforces the outstanding objections to 
which his conclusions remain subject. If his teaching is on certain 
points very definite, it is in other hardly less important respects 

1 From letter to Marcus Herz, 7th June, 1777. Werke, X, pp. 116-7. 

2 From letter to Marcus Herz, 21st February, 1772. Werke, X, p. 127. 

3 Reflexionen, II, 5. 
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largely tentative. This very greatly increases the value of the 
Critique as an introduction to modern philosophy. The student 
who has steeped himself in its atmosphere, however dissatisfied he 
may perhaps be with many of its doctrines, has had presented to 
him the main requirements which any really adequate metaphysic 
of knowledge must fulfill, and will at least never be in danger of 
underestimating the complexity of the problems with which 
philosophy has to deal. 

Recognition of the patchwork method which Kant has followed 
in composing the Critique has two important consequences. In 
the first place, citation of single passages is quite inconclusive. 
Not only must all the relevant passages be collated; they must 
be interpreted in the light of an historical understanding of the 
various stages in Kant's development. We must also be prepared 
to find that on certain main questions Kant hesitates between 
opposed positions, and that he nowhere definitively commits 
himself to any quite final expression of view. Secondly, we may 
not proceed on the assumption that Kant's maturest teaching 
comes where, had the Critique been a unitary work, composed 
upon a definite and previously thought out plan, we should natur- 
ally expect to find it, namely in its concluding portions. The 
teaching of much of the Dialectic, especially in its account of the 
nature of the phenomenal world and of its relation to the knowing 
mind, is only semi-Critical. This is no less true of Kant's Introduc- 
tion to the Critique. Introductions are usually written last; and 
probably Kant's Introduction was written after completion of the 
Aesthetic, of the Dialectic, and of the Analytic in its earlier forms. 
But it bears all the signs of having been composed prior to the 
working out of several of his most characteristic doctrines in the 
central parts of the first edition Analytic. Thus both Kant's 
introductory statement of the aims and purposes of the Critique, 
and his application of his results in the solution of metaphysical 
problems, fail to represent in any adequate fashion the new and 
revolutionary principles to which he very gradually but success- 
fully worked his way. The key to the Critique lies in the earlier 
portions of the Analytic. The other parts of the Critique reveal 
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the Critical doctrines only as gradually emerging from the entang- 
ling influence of pre-Critical assumptions. Their teaching has to 
be radically remodelled before they can be made to harmonize 
with what in view both of their intrinsic character and of the 
corresponding second edition alterations must be regarded as 
Kant's maturest utterances. This was a task which Kant never 
himself attempted. For no sooner had he attained to compara- 
tive clearness on his central problems and briefly expounded them 
in the Deductions of the first edition Analytic, than he hastened 
forward to apply his new principles in the spheres of morality, 
aesthetics, and teleology. When the Critique appeared in 1781 
he was fifty-seven years of age; and he seems to have feared that 
if he allowed these purely theoretical problems, which had already 
occupied his main attention for "at least twelve years," to detain 
him longer, he should be debarred from developing and placing 
on permanent record the new metaphysic of ethics which, as the 
references in the first Critique show, had already begun to formul- 
ate itself in his mind. To expend further energy upon the 
perfecting of his theoretical philosophy would be to endanger its 
own best fruits. Even the opportunity in 1787 of the second 
edition of the Critique he used only very sparingly, altering or 
adding only where occasional current criticism — his puzzled 
contemporaries still for the most part maintained a discrete 
silence — had clearly shown that his modes of exposition were 
incomplete or misleading. 

Norman Kemp Smith. 

Princeton University. 



